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FOREWORD 



This counseling and guidance program series is patterned 
after the Performance-Based Teacher Education modules 
designed and developed at the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education under Federal Number NE-C00-3-77 
Because this model has been successfully and enthusiastically 
recieved nationally and internationally thissenesof modules 
follows the same basic format 

This module is one of a series of competency-based guidance 
program training packages focusing upon specific professional 
and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel 
The competencies upon which these modules are based were 
identified and verified through a project study as being those 
of critical importance for the planning supporting implement- 
ing operating and evaluating of guidance programs These 
modules are addressed to professional and paraprofessional 
guidance program staff in a wide variety of educational and 
community settings and agencies 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application each culminates with competency 
referenced evaluation suggestions The materials are designed 
for use by individuals or groups of guidance personnel who 
areir. olvedintraimng Resource persons should be skilled in 
the guidance program competency being developed and 
should be thoroughly oriented to the concepts and procedures 
used m the '.Mai training package 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility 
for planning and conducting competency-based preservice 
and mservice programs to meet a wide variety of individual 
needs and interests The materials are intended for use by 
universities, state departments of education postsecondary 
institutions intermediate educational service agencies. JTPA 
agencies, employment security agencies, and other commu* 
ntty agencies that are responsible for the employment and 
professional development of guidance personnel 

The competency-based guidance program training packages 
are products of a research effort by the National Centers 
Career Development Program Area Many individuals, institu- 
tions and agencies participated with the National Center and 
have made contributions to the systematic development, 
testing and refinement of the materials 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance in development of the initial module versions over 
1300 guidance personnel used the materials in early stages of 
their development and provided feedback to the National 
Center for revision and refinement The materials have been 
or are being used by 57 pilot community implementation sites 
across the country 

Special recognition for maior roles in the direction develop- 
ment, coordination of development, testing and revision of 
these materials and the coordination of pilot implementation 
Sites is extended to the following project staff Harry N Drier 
Consortium Director. Robert E Campbell. Linda Pfister 
Directors. Robert Bhaerman. Research Specialist Karen 
Kimmel Boyle. Fred Williams. Program Associates, and Jame 
B Connell. Graduate Research Associate 

Appreciation also is extended to the subcontractors who 
assisted the National Center in this effort Drs Brian Jones 
and Linda Phillips-Jones of the American Institutes for 
Research developed the competency base for the total pack- 
age managed project evaluation, and developed the modules 
addressing special needs Gratitude is expressed to Dr 
Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri-Columbia for 
his work on the module on individual career development 
plans Both of these agencies provided coordination and 
monitoring assistance for the pilot implementation sites 
Appreciation is extended to the American Vocational Associ- 
ation and the American Association for Counseling and 
Development fortheir leadership m directing extremely impor- 
tant subcontractors associated with the first phase of this 
effort 

The National Center is grateful to the U S Department of 
Education. Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
for sponsorship of threecontracts related to this competency- 
based guidance program training package In particular, we 
appreciate the leadership and support offered project staff by 
David H Pritchard who served as the project officer for the 
contracts We feel the investment of the OVAE in this training 
package is sound and will have lasting effects in the field of 
guidance in the years to come. 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mis- 
sion is to increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression The National Center 
fulfills its mission by 

• Generating Knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Providing information for national planning and policy 

• Installing educational programs and products 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



PROVIDE EMPLOYABILITY Qoal 

SKILL DEVELOPMENT Upon completion of this module, career guidance 

personnel will have acquired the knowledge and 
skills needed to develop and initiate a plan- including 
objectives, strategies, and actlvities-for helping 
clients to develop employability skills. 
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ABOUT USING THE CBCG MODULES 



CBCQ Module Organisation 

The training modules cover the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to plan, support, implement, operate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program* They 
are designed to provide career guidance program im- 
plementers with a systematic means to improve their 
career guidance programs* They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement. 

These modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both school-based and 
non school-based career guidance programs* 

The modules are divided into five categories* 
The GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining in advance what is to be 
done. 

The SUPPORTING category assists personnel in know* 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble for planned program activities to occur* 
The IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or carry out selected career guidance program 
activities. 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to-day basis once it has 
been initiated. 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and either 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

Module Format 

A standard format is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) an 
introduction, (2) a module focus, (3) a reading, (4) learn- 
ing experiences, (5) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

introduction* The introduction gives you, the module 
user, an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. It provides enough information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence* 

About This Module* This section presents the follow- 
ing information: 

Module Goal: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module* 
Competencies: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con- 
cern. These statements represent the competencies 
thought to be most critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implemented, and they are not an 
exhaustive list* 
This section also serves as the table of contents for the 
reading and learning experiences. 
Reading* Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive information on each one of the competencies 
ts presented. 

1 , Use it as a textbook by starting at the first page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 



complete the learning oxperiences tnat relate to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
would like to give an overview of some competen- 
cies and a more in-depth study of others* 
2* Turn directly to the learning experiences(s) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies)* 
Within each learning experience a reading is listed* 
This approach allows for a more experiential ap- 
proach prior to the reading activity* 

Learning Experiences. The learning experiences are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives* One learning experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of like competencies), and 
each learning experiencs is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an overview 
sheet which describes what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience* 

Within the body of the learning experience, the following 

components appear* 

individual Activity: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. All of the 
information needed for its completion is contained in 
the module* 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is also intended with the group activities, but it is b'jilt 
right into the activity and does not appear as a separate 
section* 

Group Activity: This activity is designed to be 
facilitated by a trainer, within a group training session* 
The group activity is formatted along the lines of a 
facilitator's outline* The outline details suggested ac- 
tivities and information for you to use* A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing is included. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline* This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com- 
ments and suggestions to the cues that are provided* 

Following the outline is a list of materials that will be 
needed by workshop facilitator* This section can serve 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare* 
Evaluation Techniques* This section of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train- 
ing and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Included in this section are a Pre- and Post-Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicators which are designed to determine the dogree of 
success the participants had with the activity* 
References* All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section. Also, major materials 
resources that relate to the competencies presented in the 
module are described and characterized. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Helping individuals to acquire employablllty skills 

is one of the most vital services provided by 
career guidance personnel. Many people spend 
months, and even years, preparing for specific 
jobs by developing job-related skills. However, 
ihis factor alone will not guarantee them 
employment. 

Employers hire individuals who not only have job 
skills, but who can communicate hat they have 
these skills and convince employers that they are 
the most qualified persons for the job. Once 
employed, the same individuals must demon- 
strate their value by exhibiting positive attituoes 
and behaviors as they function in the work setting. 

In today's competitive job market it is imperative 
that people develop skills that will enable them to 
compete successfully in the struggle to acquire 



and retain jobs. Career guidance personnel are 
frequently in a position to offer such assistance. 

This module addresses competencies required to 
deliver guidance and training to clients seeking 
eniployability skills. The purpose of the module is 
to help you identify the specific employability 
skills sought by employers and then to plan ways 
you can help your clients acquire those skills. 

Guidelines set forth in this manual will provide 
you with a structure for your own planning. How- 
ever, a thorough investigation of printed resources 
and continuing consultations and discussions 
with colleagues, employers, and other human 
resources will be necessary if you hope to develop 
a comprehensive, well-organized plan that is 
designed to meet the needs of the clients you 
serve. 
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READING 

Skills Important to Job Acquisition and Retention 



Comptttftoy 1 




Work preparation must include development of 
the human or nontechnical skills one needs to 
function successfully in the work force. To pro- 
vide guidance to your clients in this area, you 
must be aware o' the employability skills most 
sought by employers. In general, employers want 
workers who are reliable, self-confident, respon- 
sible, cooperative, ethical, and willing to learn. 
They want prospective employees to convey 
these qualities at the preemployment stage by 
showing interest in and enthusiasm for the job 
and by presenting positive appearances and 
attitudes. 

Finding out the specific qualities employers seek 
in the people they hire was one of the tasks 
assumed by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education in conducting the Techni- 
cal Assistance for Occupational Skills Training 
Project, sponsored by the Office of Youth Pro- 
grams. U.S. Department of Labor in 1981. From 
the list of ski lis generated by selected employers, 
the following competencies and related task state- 
ments evolved. 



WORK MATURITY SKILLS 



Present a Positive Image 

Follow good grooming practices 
Practice good health habits 
Dress appropriately for the job 
Exhibit self-confidence 

Exhibit Positive Work Attitudes 

Use basic social skills 

Be creative and willing to learn 

Take pride in your work 



Practice Good Work Habits 

Maintain regular attendance 
Be thorough and diligent 
Follow safety practices 

Practice Ethical Behavior 

Exercise integrity and good judgment 
Respect property 
Follow safety practices 

Communicate Effectively 

Demonstrate spoken communication skills 
Demonstrate written communication skills 
Demonstrate nonverbal communication skills 
Demonstrate good listening habits 

Accept Responsibility 

Use initiative 

Use problem-solving techniques 
Manage personal responsibilities 

Cooperate with Others 

Work as a member of a team 
Work under supervision 
Cope with job frustration, conflict, and/or 
prejudice 



JOB SEARCH SKILLS 



Prepare for the Job Search 

Choose a job and prepare for employment 
Compile information for application and/or 

resume 
Prepare a resume 
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Search tor Available Jobs 

Identify potential employers 

Decide which employers to contact first 

Follow job leads 

Apply for Jobs 

Fill out applications 
Present applications 

Interview for the Job 

Prepare for the interview 
Handle the interview 
Follow up on the interview 



Resources to help you assist clients to develop 
employability skills come in the form of Individu- 
als, activities, and materials. Individuals include 
the following: 

• School staff, who can emphasize such skills 
ab punctuality, acceptance of responsibility, 
positive work habits, and so forth, in the 
classroom setting 

• Parents, who can be alerted to the kinds of 
non-job-specific skills sought by employers 
and who can act to develop these skills in 
their children within the home environment 

• Client peers, who are successfully function- 
ing in the work force, who can discuss the 
importance of good attitudes and behaviors, 
and who can give testimonials about the 
problems they have encountered and the 
ways they have dealt with such problems 

• Local employers, who can offer you advice 
on the focus of employability skill training 
and who can offer guH^nce to clients by 
(1) observing and cri ir, them as they 
practice their skills in role-play situations 
and (2) providing information to them about 
specific employers and the preferred means 
of accessing those employers 



Handle Job Offers 

Find out information about the job and 

company 
Negotiate for the job 

Other sources of information on employability 
are abstracted and listed in the resources section 
on page 57. A review of these publications will 
provide you with additional insights } nto the kinds 
of employability skills clients should develop. 



Activities such as workshops, conferences! and 
seminars can help you develop the skills you 
need to deliver employability skill guidance and 
training. Many professional associations and pri- 
vate organizations offer such skill building work- 
shops and training programs. To obtain lists of 
such activities, contact the individual associa- 
tions and organizations. Or, contact the Informa- 
tion Systems Division of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education. This division 
provides a resource and referral service program 
(called RRS) that collects and distributes infor- 
mation about educational organizations and the 
products and services they offer. Because RRS 
has developed a database of products, services, 
and meetings of education-related, nonprofit 
organizations, it can tell you when and where 
important conferences, seminars, and workshops 
are being held and what kinds of technical assis- 
tance are offered by them. 

Organizations and institutions offer education 
and training programs for clients, too. You might 
contact the following groups for such program 
information: 

• Proprietary schools 

• Area vocational-technical schools 

• Technical institutes 



Resources on Employability 
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• Business and trade schools 

• Business- or government-sponsored train- 
ing programs 

• Community colleges 

Other sources of information on employability 
skill guidance and training include government, 
commercial, and association publications. Spe- 
cial projects, periodicals, articles, and audiovisual 
materials are included in the December 1981 pub- 
lication, Capacity Building for Employment and 
Training: Career Guidance, Counseling, and infor- 
mation Services, prepared by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association (NVGA) through a 
contract with the Office of Youth Programs, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Additional resource materials are identified in 
Building Comprehensive Career Guidance Pro- 
grams for Secondary Schools: A Handbook of 
Programs, Practices, and Models, which was 
developed by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Eoucation through a contract with the 
National Institute of Education (NIE), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 1978. 



Abstracts of selected materials and practices 
from these two publications appear in appendix A 
of this module. 

While you may have a number of good materials 
available to you, your search for additional infor- 
mation may be facilitated by the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearing- 
house on Adult, Career, and Vocational Educa- 
tion, which is sponsored by NIE and located at the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 
cation. As one of 16 clearinghouses that com- 
prise the national information system called ERIC, 
the Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Voca- 
tional Education acquires, selects, abstracts, and 
indexes documents of educational significance 
ERIC makes its huge collection of documents 
available through an indexed microfiche system, 
through computer searches, through its docu- 
ment reproduction service, and through a number 
of publications. 

There are many resources you can use to learn 
about delivering employability skill guidance and 
training. Your responsibility is to become aware 
of the variety of available resources and of ways 
to use them. 



Assisting Clients to Employment 
competency 3 toiowfr 



Effective counseling begins at the point of initial 
contact with the client and extends beyond job 
placement. To provide the vast array of counsel- 
ing services necessary to cover this span of activ- 
ity, you will employ a number of varying tech- 
niques. The process you use, however, will most 
likely resemble the stages described below. 



Establishing the Relationship 

In this initial stage, the counselor establishes 
rappct with the client, communicating personal 
interest in the client and expressing staff caring 
and concern. A skillful counselor will lead the 
client to view guidance personnel and their efforts 
in a positivemanner by conveying expressions of 
acceptance, sincerity, understanding, respect, 
and competence 



A positive one-io-one relationship of client to 
counselor is especially important at this stage of 
assistance, because only in an atmosphere of 
trust will clients give insight into their needs by 
revealing the failures, limitations, insecurities, 
and other problems that have prevented or will 
prevent them from being "employable/ 1 With the 
information gained through this communication, 
the counselor will be better able to assess clients 1 
training needs and to help resolve obstacles 
(such as transportation and child care problems) 
that might prevent them from accepting guidance 
and related services. Because clients will have 
varying language skills, home environments, and 
motivations, the counselor will need to use a 
variety of approaches. 

The amount of time needed to establish client 
relationships will vary depending on the clients 
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and their needs. In some settings, such as the 
school setting, the time needed may be minimal if 
the client and counselor havealready established 
a good relationship through prior interactions. 
Employment and training counselors who advise 
JTPA youth may have limited time to serve their 
clients who need to find work and obtain incomes 
immediately. Such time constraints will dictate 
the type and comprehensiveness of services 
offered. 



Assessing Needs 

Assessment is done to determine a client's spe- 
cific needs so that appropriate guidance and 
training can be offered. The counselor typically 
begins this assessmen* by "^viewing the client's 
background— educatioi >, skMiS, occupational inter- 
ests, and work experience--and then uses that 
information to help the client work toward a real- 
istic and accurate decision about appropriate 
training and services. 

For example, you, asthecounselor may discover 
that a client lost a previous job because of 
repeated tardiness tor work and irresponsibility 
in performing assigned tasks. Knowing this, you 
would have some basis for recommending that 
employability skill training focus on ways to get 
to work on time and to accept responsibility on 
the job. 

Or you may learn that the client has good job 
skills, a positive attitude, and good work habits 
but is unable to find transportation to prospective 
employers In this case, you could help the client 
explore public transportation, automobile costs 
and financing, car. pools, and even relocation. 

Sometimes a review of the client's background 
information in relation to career goals indicates 
lack of realistic appraisal. As the counselor, you 
can provide information or access to information 
about salary, hours, responsibilities, and employ- 
ment outlook related to the identified occupation 
for the client to use in reassessing goals and in 
determining the focus of the job search. 

Most people need positive reinforcement of their 
worth During assessment, the counselor should 
also make note of the client's strengths, listing 
skills and qualities that could be highlighted on a 
resume In this way. the counselor will be able to 



make a more accurate assessment of the client 
and that person's needs. 



Providing Linkage to Appropriate Services 

Onceclient needs havebeen identified, the coun- 
selor considers the kinds of available services 
and links the client to those that most directly 
meet the needs. Sometimes this means referral to 
outside sou r ces. If you have an established refer- 
ral network, it will be easy for you to tap commu- 
nity resources. If not, you can work with the client 
to develop such a network. A list of resources 
such as the one you compiled in the activity for 
Competency 2 is a valuable tool for determining 
ways to augment counseling services to develop 
client employabiMty. 

For example, a comprehensive list of programs 
and service providers would reveal information 
on where you could locate individualized 
competency-based curriculum materials and 
training programs related to work maturity and 
job search. 

The practice of orienting clients to training pro- 
grams is being recognized as an important part of 
facilitating clients* success in those programs. 
Orientation provides clients with information about 
the process and content of the programs and 
about the outcomes they can expect from pro- 
gram participation. Waystoprovidesuch orienta- 
tion include- 

• establishing a resource center that provides 
directories, guides, pamphlets, and other 
written materials about available programs 
so that clients can compare content, train- 
ing time, type of instruction, training out- 
comes, cost, and so forth; 

• inviting representatives of training programs 
to speak to groups of interested clients 
about their programs' content, admission 
requirements, costs, and so forth; 

• encouraging clients to visit the organiza- 
tions or institutions that are service pro- 
viders to view the facilities and to speak with 
the staff and students. 1 
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Employing Counseling Techniques 

Both individual and group counseling techniques 
offer effective means of assisting clients who 
need employability skills. A number of these tech- 
niques, listed below, are detailed in appendix B. 

Group Counseling Techniques 

*> Lecture 

• Conference or group discussion 

• Training groups or sensitivity training 

• Role playing 

• Gaming 

• Simulation 

• In- basket 

• Case studies 

• Audiovisuals 

Individ, al Counseling Techniques 

• Individual counseling 

• Dialogue with employer 

• Intervention or advocacy 

• Programmed or computer-aided instruction 

• Modeling 

• Exploratory experiences 

• St rtive placement 

• Referral 

• Reading lists and printed materials 

In determining the potential effectiveness and 
cost of both group and individual counseling, 
consider in what situations each type of counsel- 
ing might be used to advantage: 



Group counseling techniques- 

• are less costly because several participants 
are served simultaneously; 

• can offer the benefits of peer interaction, as 
participants can learn from each others' 
experiences and are often more receptive to 
suggestions from peers than from others; 
and 

• can contribute to ongoing assessment as 
individual problems surface in the group 
process. 

Individual counseling- 

• can be specifically tailored to the partici- 
pants' needs and 

• can be provided at the proper time to be 
relevant and perhaps avert crisis. 2 



Conducting Ongoing Assessment and Follow-up 

This final stage of counseling is done to provide 
positive reinforcement of appropriate work behav- 
ior during and following training and to deter- 
minethe long-range impact of services provided. 
Three methods of monitoring and supporting 
clients follow: 3 

• Establishing and maintaining close contact 
with program instructors 

• Acting in a referral capacity to help students 
obtain legal, medical, dental, welfare, social, 
or psychological assistance 

• Scheduling and conducting visits to on-the- 
job wo r k sites 

In one vocational program, the director hired two 
part-time staff members to work as student advo- 
cates. These advocates had personal and tele- 
phone contact with each student and met with the 
instructors at least once a week to discuss prog- 
ress and problems. The purpose of these con- 
tacts was to establish a relationship between 
advocates and students so that students would 
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feel comfortable discussing their concerns, suc- 
cesses, and problems and so they would seek the 
advocates' help in resolving their problems. Advo- 
cates worked with students to help them over- 
come barriers to program involvement. They 
helped students deai with problems that ranged 
from locating a quiet place to study to finding 
transportation to and from classes or finding a 
babysitter. The weekly telephone calls were espe- 
cially beneficial as they enabled the ac vocates to 
talk with the parents of the students and to gain 
their insight and cooperation. 

One counselor in a work experience program was 
able to monitor students' progress on the job by 
having them maintain a weekly log of activities, 
perceptions, and reactions to things that hap- 
pened to them at the job site. The counselor col- 
lected the logs every Friday, reviewed them over 
the weekend, and addressed any problems re- 
quiring immediate attention at the work site on 
Monday. Other problems were addressed in the 
next class session or handled individually by the 
counselor and student. 

The issue of determining the long-range impact 
of services provided was addressed in Follow-Up 
and Follow-Through in Employment Training 
Programs. Excerpts from this publication follow: 

On using self-assessment techniques- 

Where competency-based curricula are the mode 
of service delivery, evaluation checklists and 



Competency 4 



A comprehensive, well-planned program 
contains— 

• goals and objectives that are based on client 
needs and 

• activities that are designed to help clients 
achieve the desired program outcomes. 

Program goals should bestated in broad, genera) 
terms They should answer the questions: 



appraisal forms are used frequently. Some of 
these can be used as continuing self-check aids 
later on. For example, checklists from a work 
maturity skills program are most applicable as a 
systematized method of reinforcing appropriate 
work behavior. Thus a retent ;r >n attitude is built 
on the foundation of employment and growth 
toward career goals. 

On using employer contact as an indirect means 

of participant reinforcement- 
Employers have indicated that they have a major 
problem in retaining disadvantaged workers. They 
need to know mora about the supports needed to 
maintain new, and especially disadvantaged, em- 
ployees in jobs. All programs involving employer 
contact should be explicit about how employers 
can assist in promoting job retention for their 
own as well as the employee's benefit. 

Employer feedback on job performance and po- 
tential problems can beobtai led during follow-up 
contacts. Also, information about expectations 
can be gleaned for use in counseling situations. 
Another advantageous technique is to facilitate 
the establishment of a regular review between 
employer and employee of the employee's ex- 
tended and detailed employability development 
plan. This technique removes the agency from 
the triangle once the relationship is established 
and fosters a "let's work on this together" attitude 
that can be quite fruitful, (p. 61 ) 



• What should clients beableto doas a result 
of their involvement in the program? 

• What will you do to help clients achieve the 
desired outcomes? 

Program objectives are the specific outcomes 
you want to effect through the program you offer. 
They specify the behaviors clients need to dem- 
onstrate in order to achieve the program goals. 
Objectives should state the following: 



Program Planning 



Outline a program plan for delivering guidance and 
training in employability. 
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• Target group or person involved 

This population includes the people or per- 
centage of people who are to do something 
as a result of your program. 

• Expected behavior or outcome 

The objective should include a statement of 
what the target group is supposed to do as a 
result of the program. 

• Conditions under which performance is to 
occur 

Conditions include procedures, materials, 
and strategies you will use to assist clients 
to learn and perform the expected behaviors. 

• Criteria (or measure) for judging successful 
performance 



Competency 5 



Purpose 

Follow-up is conducted as part of a comprehen- 
sive evaluation system whose goal is to assess the 
outcomes of a program. The exact purposes for 
conducting follow-up can vary from agency to 
agency, but usually focus on the following 
categories: 4 

• Reportorial (accountability) 

• Planning 

• Program evaluation and improvement 

• Labor market information 

• Follow-through 



The implementation strategies you will use to 
achieve the goals and objectives become the 
basis for establishing a comprehensive program 
plan. Such strategies include the following: 

• Resources, both human and material 

• Services to which you will refer clients 

• Counseling techniques 

• Assessment procedures 

• Staffing 

• Staff roles and responsibilities 

• Time lines 

• Other programs you will coordinate with 
this one 

• Evaluation techniques 



Reportorial (accountability) follow-up provides 
evidence that current services rendered to partici- 
pants are yielding results in relation to the estab- 
lished objectives and the money expended (i.e.. 
effectiveness, efficiency, and relevancy). It allows 
agencies— 

• to comply with Department of Labor legisla- 
tive specifications for reporting; 

• to provide support for the program in re- 
sponse to pressures to divert the resources 
elsewhere and to compete for resource 
allocations; 

• to advocate that additional funding would 
be justified or that existing funding should 
be allocated in different ways; 



Planning for Follow-up 



Develop a strategy for conch jcting follow-up aotivitlw. 



•Materials in this section of the module were developed by the Technical Assistance for Occupational Skills Training Project, 
sponsored by the Office of Youth Programs US Department of Labor 1981 
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• to provide evidence that the program meets 
community, state, and federal needs; and 

• (for programs with program-operator incen- 
tives for quality placements and job reten- 
tion) to verify placements and evaluate their 
quality. 

Planning follow-up contributes to administrators* 
ability to plan meaningfully on the basis of infor- 
mation. It allows agencies- 

• to contribute to decisions about expanding, 
deleting, or revising existing programs; 

• to find out how cost-effective program opera- 
tions are in terms of participant time, instruc- 
tional time, materials and equipment, and 
use of facilities; 

• todeterminethenumberandkindsof employ- 
ment of former participants and their geo- 
graphic and occupational mobility; and 

• to provide both internal and external justifi- 
cation for decisions. 

Program evaluation and improvement follow-up 
identifies strengths and weaknesses in the pro- 
gram and solicits suggestionsfor improvement. It 
allows agencies- 

• to evaluate the overall effectiveness of ser- 
vices by measuring participants' ability to 
perform satisfactorily on the job; 

• to obtain feedback about the program from 
participants after they have been in the work 
world; 

• to record participants* observations about 
strengths and weaknesses of specific com- 
ponents of agency services from their van- 
tage point in the work world; 

• to determine program relevance (Are the 
knowledge and skills learned in the program 
actually used on the job. important on the 
job. and consistent with job practices?); 

• to identify needed improvements in training; 

• to obtain employer input for use in setting 
program priorities and giving direction for 
improvement; 



• to compare program standards with occu- 
pational standards; and 

• to provide direction and emphasis for guid- 
ance and counseling. 

Labor market information follow-up supplements 
other sources of labor market information to be 
used in planning and program improvement. It 
allows agencies- 

• to obtain employer input for use in giving 
participants a better understanding of the 
work world in general and job requirements 
in particular; 

• to improve relations between the agency 
and private sector, business, industry, and 
labor and to inform and involve business, 
industry and labor; 

• to maintain and supplement information 
files on employers regarding level and types 
of employment; hiring, support, and reten- 
tion practices; and overall needs and 
expectations; 

• to learn how new technology is affecting the 
job market so as toadapt realistically; 

• to identify occupational trends; 

• to determine opportunities for job advance- 
ment; and 

• to provide data to be used in calcula. ing the 
supply of trained workers by job category. 

Each agency must clearly identify the purposes 
that are consistent with the scope of its program. 
Establishing goals and objectives for follow-up is 
one way to avoid confusion. These goals and 
objectives give meaning to the follow-up proce- 
dure because they state why people are carrying 
it out and what they intend to do with the results 
All tasks within the process follow logically on the 
identification of the goals and objectives. 

The follow-up strategy should include, for the 
goals and objectives, the methods chosen to 
attain the objectives, delineation of the group to 
be studied, a schedule, responsibilities assigned, 
resources to be applied, and plans for reporting 
and using the information. It should consider the 
following: 
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• The advantages and disadvantages of var- 
ious follow-up methods in light of theobjec- 
tives; the cost, time, and personnel involved; 
the response rate; and creditability of the 
data (See information related to follow-up 
methods detailed below and on the follow- 
ing page.) 

• The population or portion of the population 
to be studied 

• If information is desired from employers as 
well as from former participants 

• The time period after participants leave the 
program when they will be contacted 

• The cost of available resources, such as 
trained personnel, funding, physical facili- 
ties, and equipment 

• The responsibilities and time lines that will 
correspond with the chosen strategies and 
with the plans for reporting and using the 
information 

• An awareness that the ultimate usefulness 
of the follow-up effort depends on the valid- 
ity and creditability of the strategies em- 
ployed, as well as the care with which they 
are implemented 



Follow-up Methods 

The following is a description of two follow-up 
methods and the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. 

Interviewing is collecting data by talking with 
people, either in person or by telephone. 

Advantages 

• Questions requiring in-depth answers can 
be asked. 

• Probing questions can be asked to clarify 
answers: this ensures that respondents 
understand the questions. 

• Questions on complex and sensitive topics 
can be asked. 



• The initiative for completing the contact 
remains with the follow-up staff; this ensures 
a higher response rate than with other 
methods. 

• Unforeseen circumstances can be dealt with 

• Reading and writing are not required of 
respondents. 

• Public relations can be enhanced effectively 
because of the personal nature of the 
interview. 

• The environment can be structured 
somewhat. 

Disadvantages 

• For personal interviews, the cost of trans- 
portation is significant, especially if par- 
ticipants are widely scattered and not easily 
accessible. 

• Personnel time costsare high; the process is 
time-consuming. 

• Trained interviewers are necessary. Inter- 
viewer bias may be introduced. 

Note: The first and second disadvantages 
can be reduced through the compro- 
mise of a telephone interview. 

A mail questionnaire involves sending a list of 
questions to people and asking them to self- 
report and return the questionnaire by mail. 

Advantages 

• The cost is relatively low since responses 
ar& obtained without the presence of an 
interviewer. 

• Large numbers of respondents can be 
reached quickly. 

• Respondents can answer at their own pace. 

• Geographically dispersed respondents can 
be reached easily. 

• All respondents receive exactly the same 
questions, posed in the same way. 
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• Portions of the response may be made 
anonymous if desired. 

Disadvantages 

• The rate of return may be quite low. Esti- 
mates of the rate of return vary, but seem to 
average about 40 to 50 percent. Reminder 
postcards or telephone calls increase the 
rate of return. 

• The method is relatively impersonal. 

• Checking of reliability and validity of 
responses is limited. There is no opportu- 
nity to probe answers. 

• The types and length of questions that can 
be asked are limited because of chances for 
misinterpretation of thequestion or response 

• The method requires reading and writing. 

• Uncertainty is introduced as to who com- 
pleted the form. 

• Because the questionnaire may be read 
entirely before response, questions asked 
later on the form may influence the answers 
to earlier questions. 

Note that some combination of methods is also a 
possibility. Further discussion is provided in D.A. 
Dillman (1978), Mail and Telephone Surveys. 



Implementation 

The procedures for implementing the follow-up 
strategy should be structured so as to gain the 
maximum effectiveness. 5 For example, if personal 
Interviews are to be conducted, consider what 
procedure would allow for the following: 

• Making contact with the employer or partici- 
pant (telephone for an appointment, send a 
letter, and follow with a phone call) 

• Selectinga desirable location fortheinterview 

• Grouping contacts in order to minimizetime 
and transportation costs 



• Maximizing uniformity 

• Eliminating interviewer bias 

If telephone interviews are selected, consider 
what procedure will allow for the following: 

• Timing calls to make the greatest number of 
contacts in the least time 

• Arranging a time when it is convenient for 
the respondent to answer questions freely 

• Encouraging acceptance of the call by the 
respondent 

If questionnaires are to be mailed, consider 
whether procedures can be included for these 
purposes: 

• Prepaying postage for the response 

• Reducing the impersonality by a cover letter 
or other means 

• Assuring that the questionnaires will be 
noticed 

For any method of follow-up, consider what 
procedure would be best for doing the following: 

• Pursuing no-contacts or nonrespondents 

• Simplifying the rest of the process, such as 
coding responses into categories 

• Coordinating the follow-up office process 

During implementation, taking precautions in the 
following areas will help to make the follow-up 
program run smoothly. 

• Human rights* Be cognizant of the various 
rulesand regulations protecting individuals 4 
rights, since these set legal boundaries for 
the work. 



Material for these lists has been adapted from Franchnk and Smiley. Evaluating Employer Satisfaction, and Ponce et al 
Evaluating Student Satisfaction 
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• Informing participants. Employ some pre- 
determined procedure to inform participants 
of the follow-up contacts they can expect 
and to encourage their participation . Partic- 
ipants should be told the purposes of the 
follow-up program and the potential bene- 
fits for themselves and others. It should be 
emphasized that their response is important. 

Some advance familiarity with the type of 
questionnaire they will receive orthe kind of 
interview questions they will be asked is 
helpful. These measures can help to aliay 
possible fears and mistrust later on and to 
build a positive follow-up relationship from 
the start. 

• Staff selection. Select and train staff who 
will implement the procedures. Account for 
the responsibilities throughout the entire 
process: development of aids for data 
collection, data collection itself, data 
analysis, and communication of the resulting 
information. 

• Staff training. Develop a detailed analysis of 
the tasks to be performed to use as a guide 
in training staff. Staff training can be made 
available through consultants, inservice 
workshops, or other less informal means. In 
all cases, the training should be as task- 
specific as possible, and trainees should be 
given a thorough grounding in the objec- 
tives underlying the follow-up. For example, 
staff who will be interviewing former partici- 
pants should have an orientation to their 
background and previous experiences. The 
need for empathy should be stressed. 

• Mechanics. Determine how the mechanics 
of the procedures will be handled (for in- 
stance, how to obtain, file, and access 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of 
those to be surveyed and how to duplicate 
instuments). 

• Schedule. Integrate these procedures with 
the time lines already established to detail a 
schedule for the follow-up activities. 



Development of Instruments 

When developing aids for data collection, the fol- 
lowing guidelines are helpful. 



Review of options. Compare the options for 
designing or adapting data collection instruments 
on the basis of objectives, data collection methods, 
time, and cost. Instruments are necessary whether 
mail or interview methods are to be used, so as to 
standardize the data collection and assume that 
objectives are met. It is often helpful to see what 
others in a similar situation have done. Review 
other instruments used in the field; initiate and 
maintain contacts with other similar agencies for 
the purpose of sharing information. 

Adherence to objectives. In developing or adapt- 
ing instrumentsfor data collection, adhere closely 
to the objectives identified so that each question 
serves at least one of the purposes. Also adhere to 
accepted practices of instrument development. 
(All employment and training agencies need to 
include questions about placement and ques- 
tions of a demographic nature. In addition con- 
sider the areas of supportive services, program 
feedback, and others that correspond to identi- 
fied objectives.) 

Optimum length. Determine the optimum length 
of the questionnaire by balancing considerations 
of information needs against ease of administra- 
tion and response. As a general rule, a question- 
naire to be used in an interview can be longer than 
a mailed questionnaire without the respondent 
finding it difficult. 

Question structure. Select the type of question 
structure best suited for the kind of information 
being elicited. The basic types of question struc- 
ture can be classified as open-ended, closed- 
ended (check-off or short answer), or partially 
closed-ended (allowing for an "other" response). 

Wording. Word questions to maximize clarity and 
to be specific, concise, and objective. Care in 
word choice can avoid a number of problems. 

Arrangement. Arrange items on the instruments 
for ease of response. For example, group ques- 
tions with similar types of responses together 
(i.e., open-ended, closed-ended). Start with a 
series of questions likely to establish rapport with 
the respondent, and sequence the remaining 
questions logically. 

Appearance. Pay attention to format and appear- 
ance in designing instruments. For example, 
quality paper (preferably colored or with colored 
ink) should be used if possible, and the typing 
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and design should be attractive Sufficient space 
to answer each question should be provided. 

Usability of results. As you design or adapt 
instruments, remember the needs of people who 
will finally use the results of the follow-up and 
include content that will be helpful and important 
to them. Inclusion of anecdotes or quotations 
from respondents may help in interpretation. If 
suggestions are sought, ask for the underlying 
reasons as well. When asking tor assessments 
about the program, distinguish between the over- 
all program and specific components of it. 

"Satisfaction" items. When requesting judgments 
or opinions about "satisfaction 11 with training or a 
job. beaware that responses will be influenced by 
the person's values, needs, expectations, and 
objectives. This type of data, imprecise as it is, 
should not be used as a means of measuring 
program effectiveness or quality, but should be 
used to point the way for follow-through or public 
relations purposes. (For further discussion of this 
guideline, see Ponce et al., Evaluating Student 
Satisfaction.) 

Specificity. When constructing questions, look 
ahead to how the possible responses may be 
used. For a questionnaire administered by inter- 
view, indicate when a response should be clari- 
fied or probed. Decide which of the possible 
responses should be put into the categories iden- 
tified. Sometimes this foresight will lead to re- 
structuring of questions in order to avoid prob- 
lems later. Specificity can avoid confusion that 
might reduce the accuracy of the data. 

Public relations. If employersareto be contacted, 
use the opportunity to make public relations 
strides on behalf of the program and to elicit as 
much labor market <of ormation as possible. How- 
ever, do not ask for information that can be 
obtained another way. Here aie some topics and 
questions to be considered: 

• Information about the respondent: title, 
business address 

• Information about the business: type and 
function, location 

• Information about employees: number, per- 
centage by sex. age. minorities, etc. 

• Expectations of employees: training, educa- 
tional and other requirements, weaknesses 
and strengths encountered 



• Perceptionsabouttheprogram, performance 
of former participants on the job, prepared- 
ness in specific areas, recommendations for 
improvement 

• Potential cooperation: placements, on-the- 
job training, advisory committees 

Input. Obtain input on the instruments from the 
planning committee and other staff who will be 
using the results. 

Storage. Prepare a master file of names, addresses, 
and phone numbers for contact. If computerized 
data storage is available, enter this information. 



Pilot Test 

Pilot test the follow-up instruments (and proce- 
dures) with a sample of respondents. This step 
may pinpoint problems that can be corrected 
early and increase the probability of gathering 
meaningful and useful information. Check for the 
following items: 

• Clarity; how well questions are understood 

• Wording; presence of a bias 

• Form, layout, and length; ease of i >sponse 

• Usefulness of responses 

• Predictability of contact with those to be 
questioned 

• Percentages of retu r ns 

• Cost 



Data Collection 

When collecting data, establish a detailed sched- 
ule for the follow-up contacts and associated 
agency procedures. A sample schedule for a mail 
questionnaire is given on the next page. If send- 
ing mail questionnaires, prepare the cover letter 
of explanation, unless this is incorporated in the 
questionnaire itself. Include a deadline or desired 
return date, and an assurance that the response 
will be confidential. Conduct interview data col- 
lection according to established techniques for 
obtaining the information effectively. Also, imple- 
ment contingency plans for no-contacts or non- 
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respondents. (Considerable bias of the data can 
occur if these are not pursued and included.) 



Data Analysis 

When analyzing data, determine whether to use 
an automated, manual, or combination method of 
analysis. The rule of thumb is that manual data 
tabulation is cost-effective for up to 100 average 
questionnaires. Above 100, the computer becomes 
more efficient. Also, define the statistical tech- 
niques necessary to analyze the data. The object 
is to summarize the data for easy understanding 
and communication. Descriptive statistical tools 
are of great use in summarizing the data system- 
atically. Then, post the responses as they are 
received, either on the computer or on tally 
sheets 



The highlight report may be of use externally as a 
public relations tool, as well as internally. Use 
information display methods to display data in a 
clear, efficient* and interesting manner. 

Provide sufficient time for users to read the 
report. In a study of reports desired by educa- 
tional decision makers, Bricked, Aslanian, and 
Ransom (1974) say that management personnel 
were more likely to request short reports (one 
page, three minutes reading time), while program 
and project specialists were more likely to ask for 
medium (ten pages, fifteen minutes reading time) 
to long (one hundred pages, sixty minutes) reports. 

Provide opportunities for discussion of the report's 
findings and ask for feedback on the usefulness 
of the information provided and make adjust- 
ments to improve the follow-up process. 



Reporting 

Prepare several versions of the follow-up report 
according to the information and the level of 
detail needed (and understood) by the users. 
Franchak and Spirer (1978) list four types of 
follow-up reports commonly needed: 

• Highlight report 

• Executive summary 

• Detailed report 

• Federal report 



Summary 

An effective follow-up process begins with care- 
ful identification of the purpose of the follow-up 
activities for the agency. A strategy is then de- 
signed to correspond with the purposes identi- 
fied, and procedures are identified to carry out 
the strategy. Since a follow-up process involves 
gaining information from data, the next tasks are 
to develop aids for data collection, collect the 
data, and analyze the data. Finally, the resulting 
information is communicated for use according 
to the identified purposes. The follow-up system 
must be evaluated with respect to its effective- 
ness in achieving the purposes. 
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Sample 1 
Schedule for a Mail Questionnaire 



f. First week-first mailing (tltrt cards or letters) 

2. End of first week-second moiling (cover totters and questionnaires) 

3» First response analysis - v* />.'••'' 

t. Btgln ronnmg eoum of returned and com I 

b. Attempt W ftn^ ooffteot addresses for Instruments returned because of incorrect ! 

c. Compile «ddras>^ | 

4. End of third week-third malting , > . j 

a. Send reminder cards f Of nonrespondents ;. , 

b. Send questionnalrei to corrected addresses-instruments returned with "address \ 

unknown** , : '^ J- ' * ' '' ■'] ' •• ' I 

c. Piwpare list for fourth mailing '• : -'- , 7- , ; v .vV j 

5. End of fourth week-fourth mailing 

a. Send reminder letter and second copy of questionnsire to nonrespondents . .• .. . > 

b. Continue response analysis ; 

6. End of fifth week-fifth and final mailing 

a. Send reminder card with cutoff date to nomespondents 

b. Prepare telephone survey list of nonrespondents 

7. Conduct telephone survey of nonrespondents 

SOURCE Adapted from Franchak and Spirer Evaluation Handbook Volume I. p 28 
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Learning Experience 1 



Skills Important to Job Acquisition and Retention 

OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 


.'• .... ,: .. 
Identify empioya>Hlty competencies tl 
to compete successfully in the labor 


latolients should sc< 
market. 


..■ • *. 1 ■« 
quire 
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READING 


' Read Competency 1 on page 7. • 1 
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INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 


List the employebHIty skills you feel 
clients to develop and write comja 


I ere most Importer 
etency ste*msnjs 




reflect these skills. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Ask employers to review and critique' 
skills and the related competency sti 
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GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Develop a comprehensive list of comi 
c**ar to acquire and retain jobs. 
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GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Debate the vslue of each employabillty skill and develop a 
final, comprehensive listing of omployebMlty competencies 
clients should acquire. 
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INDIVIDUAL List the employibility »MI»s you feel are most Important for 

clients to develop and write competency statements that 
ACTIVITY reflect these skills. 



Review the reading for Competency 1 on page 7. This reading will introduce you to a variety of 
employability skills sought by employee. 

Mane a list of specific employability skills you believe necessary to people who seek employment. 
Group like skills together. For example, group together all skills that relate to maintaining good 
interpersonal relationships. Then, write a statement to head each grojping that reflects the general 
competency Begin each competency statement with an action verb, such as perform, maintain, 
identify, follow, practice, and so forth. (Review the competency and task statements on pages 7-8 for 
examples of wording.) 

Once you have identified all the employability competencies and related skills you believe essential to 
people who seek employment, review the Hot to make sure you have included skills that will help people 
negotiate for, adjust to, and-~if necessary— change jobs during their careers. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Ask employers to review and critique your list of employabllity 
skills and the related competency statements. 



Identify three employers in your community that you can approach for advice. Select representatives 
from personnel, management, and supervision. 

Contact these employers and establish a meeting date. time, and place. During the meeting, ask these 
contacts to review your list of employability skills and to identify the skills they feel are most critical to 
those they hire, supervise, and work alongside. 

Discuss each item on your list to learn employers' interpretations of the nature of each skill and to 
determine the accuracy and comprehensiveness of the competency statements. Revise your list of 
employability skills and competency statements based on employers' input. 



GROUP Debate the value of each employability skill and develop a 

aaviuivu ,,na, » comprehensive listing of employability competencies 

ACTIVITY clients should acquire. 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce the Activity 




1 Indicate to participants that they will 
be working in groups of four to five 
to develop a comprehensive listing 
of employability competencies cli- 
ents should acquire. 




2. Have participants review the read- 
ing for Competency 1 on page 7 if 
they have not already done so. or 
summarize the information in lec- 
ture format. 




B Exchange Ideas 




1 Have participants exchange and read 
each others lists of competency 
statements and related skills. (Or 
distribute the list that you 
assembled.) 
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Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


2. Have participants discuss and brain- 
stem m specific skills necessary to be 
"employable" and to note any skills 

that max/ ho missinn from thoir lists 

IHQl Miciy UU II will iiiuii 


Allow 15 minutes for this. 


3. Have participants brainstorm com- 
petency statements that reflect the 
skills they have mentioned. Have 

onp mom hor taka notes 


Allow 15 minutes for this. 


4 Ask the arouD to reach a consensus 
on the actual competencies to be 

liQtori on the final version of romnp- 

IICHC3U w 1 1 11 IO 1 1 1 1 CI 1 » vl wlWII \J 1 l/UIII^SO 

tencies necessary for employability. 




C. Compare Lists 




1. Reassemble the total group. 




2. Have groups exchange the lists they 
have developed and critique each 
other's lists for additional insights. 
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Learning Experience 2 

Resources on Employability 



OVERVIEW 
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competency 
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INDIVIDUAL • 



INDIVIDUAL 
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INDIVIDUAL Review • number of resources and list those you would use to 

ACTIVITY provide guidance end training, on employability. 



Review the reading for Competency 2 on page 8. Also read the abstracts in the annotated bibliography 
in appendix A. These readings will give you a basis for beginning this activity. 

Next, list every possible resource you believe will help you guide clients into developing employability 
skills. The Resource Evaluation Form r ovided in the Individual Feedback section will assist you in 
evaluating the purpose and appropriateness of each resource. 
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INDIVIDUAL Rtvltw aach raaource you liattd and avaluata it according to 

FEEDBACK = v-'j. •^^•o^Mat- 

Use the following form as a checklist in evaluating each resource. 

Resource Evaluation Form 

Type of Resource . 

Name of Resource , 

Location of Resource: 

Where to contact 

Where to attend 

Where to obtain 

Cost: 

Purchasing cost , 

Personnel cost _ . — 

Facilities and equipment cost 

Reproduction cost 

Registration cost 

Travel cost . 

Primary Use of Resource: 

Resource Users: 

Guidance personnel „ 

Clients _ 

Time Required to Use Resource: 

Actual guidance and training time 
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Independent study time 

Advantage of this Resource: 

Disadvantage of this Resource: 

Decision: 

I will will not use this resource beca 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Note: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce the Activity 




1. Inform participants that they will be 
working in groups of three to five 
people to develop a list of resources 
they could use to deliver employ- 
ability skill guidance and training. 




2. Have participants review the read- 
ing for Competency 2 on page 8 and 
the annotated bibliography in 
appendix A if thev have not alreadv 
done so. 




B. Brainstorm 




1. Provide the handout, "Available 
Resources," for participants to use 
in structuring this activity. 




2. Have small groups brainstorm the 
names of individuals, activities, and 
materials that could help them deliver 
employability skill guidance and 
training. 




C Summarize 




1. Ask each group to summarize the 
information gathered through 
discussion. 




2. Have participants use suggestions 
given by each group and develop a 
final comprehensive list of resources 
available to them. 
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Handout 



Available Resources 



The following resources ara locally available and within a $35 cost limit. 



INDIVIDUALS: 

Name 



Title 



Address 



Contribution 



ACTIVITIES: 

Title 



Cost Location 



Date/Description of Services 



MATERIALS: 

Title 



Cost Place Available 



Description 
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Learning Experience 3 

Assisting Clients to Employment 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 


Identify and describe a strategy for helping clients to acquire 
am mwnwn wnptoyBDiiiiy skiiii. 


READING 


ftttd Compvttncy 3 on page 9. ; .'. 


INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Develop a process for assisting clients In employabitity skill . 
development. 


INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 


Outlinetechhlquesfordelivsringemployabilltyskillassistsnce. 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Have a colleague review your outline. 


GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Demonstrate techniques you could use with clients who need 
employsbility skill training. 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Role play techniques designed to fscilltate client movement 
from intake to |ob scqulsition snd retention. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



OutHn* tohnlqMM f or d«l^ 



Review the reading for Competency 3 on page 9. Also, read the information on individual and group 
counseling in appendix B. These readings describe a process for assisting clients in employability skill 
development. 

Next, list on a separate sheet of paper the five stages of assistance identifiod in the reading. Under each 
of these stages, list three techniques you would follow at that stage. For example, list threetechniques 
you would follow to "1. Establish client/counselor relationship/ 1 
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FEEDBACK 



After you have completed your outline by listing techniques for assisting clients, ask a colleague to 
review your list and discuss possible additions to it. Also, you may wish to discuss circumstances in 
which you might use individual counseling and circumstances in which you might select group 
counseling as a technique. 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Rolt p»#y ttchnlqutt dwltfrwd tp totltyit* ollom moWmtnt 
from iniafcf to Job tcquitltloiv and rtttntion. 



Note: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce the Activity 




1. Inform participants that they will 
review techniques they might use to 
helpclients become employableand 
then practice some of these tech- 
niques in a role-playing situation. 




2 Have participants review the read- 
ing for Competency 3 on page 9 and 
the material in appendix B. 




B. Role Play 




1 . Form small groups, each containing 
three persons. 




2 Assign the roles of client, counselor, 
and observer to individuals. Explain 
that group members will rotate these 

roles. 




3 Distribute an appropriate card to 
each member of the small groups to 
use in Role-playing Situation 1: 


Reproduce the information noted on the hand- 
out. "Role-playing Situations." and cut the 
sheet into cards. 
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Ids* 4 a* 


• Client card 

• Counselor card 

• Observer card 




4. Have participants conduct the role- 
playing activity and present 
observations. 


Allow 10 to i5 minutes for each role-playing 
situation. 


5. Have group members change roles 
and conduct Role-playing Situation 
2 in a similar manner. 




6. Have group members change roles 
and conduct role-playing Situation 
3 in a similar manner. 




C. Summarize the Activity 




1. Reassemble the group and ask for 
reactions to the activity. 




2. Summarize by pointing out that the 
techniques a counselor uses must 
be appropriate for the client being 
served. 
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Handout 

Role-playing Situation 



Role-playing Situation 1 

Client You are a 19-year-old who is currently unemployed. You think you were fired from your 
last job because you didn't get along with your supervisor. 

Counselor Try tc make the client feel at ease with you and express his or her feelings about the past 
situation. Help the client identify his or her needs. 

Observer Determine whether the counselor was able to elicit the proper information from the client. 

Was the client truthful about his or her feelings? If not, why? Was the counselor tactful in 
helping the client identify his needs? Did both client and counselor agree on the problem 
to address? 



Role-playing Situation 2 

Client You are a 35-year-old homemaker who has not worked outside the home for 1 5 years. You 
have maintained some secretarial skills but don't know how to conduct a job search* 

Counselor Inform the client of the job search training programs that are available. Give her all the 
facts she needs to make a decision about program enrollment. (Make upthefacts if you do 
not have access to such information at this time.) 

Observer Determine the comprehensiveness of the information given by the counselor. Did the 
counselor inform the client of program content cost, admission requirements, total time 
required, location of the program, and times the program is offered? 



Role-playing Situation 3 

Client Y u are a 29-year-old male who desires a job as a typist. You need some skills in 
contacting potential employers by telephone to set up an interview* You have done soma 
calling but have not been successful in getting an interview. 

Counselor You offer a Job Search Skills training program in your agency. Explain how you use role 
playing in a group setting to help clients develop this skill. 

Observer Determine if the rationale for this technique is valid. Did you think the counselor explained 
it well? Did the client appear convinced that this technique could help him obtain an 
interview? 
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Learning Experience 4 

Program Planning 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Complete the Program Planning Outline. 



Prior to beginning this activity, review the reading for Competency 4 on page 12. 

Identify your program goals and objectives and the strategies you will use to implement the program by 
completing the following Program Planning Outline. 



Program Goals 

1 Write several statements that describe in general terms the gotls of a program to provide clients 
with guidance and training in employability. 



2 Identify other audiences that should have input in setting program goals, get their lists of goals, 
and record them below. 



3. Establish the priority order of the goals identified by you and others to determine what you can 
deliver within time, budget, and staffing constraints. 



Program Planning Outline 
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Program Objectives 



List the specific objectives of your program. Use as a guide the list of competency statements you 
compiled in Learning Experience 1 Develop objectives from the statements on the list. 



Implementation Strategies 

Complete the following statements to identify the ways you would implement the program. 

1. The resources I will use to help clients develop employability s kills are- 
People: 

Activities: 

Materials/Programs: 

2. The ways I will use each resource are- 
People: 

Activities: 

Materials/Programs: 
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3. The training programs I will use or to which I will refer clients are 



4. The services to which I can link clients are- 



5. I will use group counseling techniques in these instances: (Specify the technique you will use.) 



6. I will use individual counseling in these instances: (Specify the technique you will use.) 



7 I will conduct ongoing assessment by- 



8. I will need the following staff to implement the program: 



9. Each staff member's role will be- 



10. I will follow these time lines in delivering each part of the program: 



11.1 will coordinate this program with other programs provided to clients in this way: 



12. I will evaluate client performance in these ways: 
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Now that you have outlined your program plan, ask a colleague to review these parts of your plan and 
give you feedback: 

• Program goals 

• Program objectives 

• Implementation strategies 

- Resources 

- Services 

* Counseling techniques 

- Assessment procedures 

- Staffing 

- Staff roles and responsibilities 

- Time lines 

- Coordination with other programs 

- Evaluation techniques 



GROUP Identify key componentsof a program plan and compare them 

ACTIVITY with y° ur own P r °9 ram P lan outline. 



Note: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce the Activity 




1. I.iform participants that they will be 




working in groups of three to five 




people. 
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2. Have participants review the read- 
ing for Competency 4 on page 12 if 
they have not already done so. 




B. Exchange Ideas 




1. Have participants discuss the key 
components of a program plan. 


Allow 15 minutes for this. 


2. Present a blank copy of the Program 
Planning Outline toeach group. Ask 
participants to add or delete items 
on this outline. 




3. Have participants design questions 
to be used as a means of assessing 
the quality of program components. 
For example, "Did the performance 
objective state the target group, 
expected behavior, conditions, and 
criteria for performance?" 


Provide each small group with large sheets of 
paper and marking pens. 


C. Feedback 




1. Have each group read group 
members' outlines. 




2. Askgroupmemberstocritiqueeach 
others' plans. 
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Planning for Follow-up 
OVERVIEW 
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Outline a follow-up plan. 



Review the reading for Competency 5 on page 13. Note the kinds of information you must include in 
your plan. Then identify the strategy and procedures you would employ to achieve the following goal 
and objective: 

Goal: To provide for clients' effective guidance and training in employability skill 
development. 

Objective: To determine the effectiveness of an employability skills training program. 
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Read the outline below. Compare your plan with the information provided. 



Purpose: 
Strategy: 

Method: 
Population: 

Contact Time: 

Cost: 

Responsibilities'. 

Time Lines: 

Collection 
Instrument: 



Data Collection: 



Analysis; 



Program Planning Outline 

Did you state your purpose for conducting follow-up activities? 



Did you identify the method you will use (e.g., questionnaire, interview)? 

Did you identify the target group and the percentage of that group you will 
study? 

Did you identify the amount of time to allow between client program comple- 
tion and initial client contact? 

Did you identify personnel, funding, facilities, and equipment you will need? 

Did you outline who does what? 

Did you outline when each step is to occur? 

Did you adapt or develop a data collection instrument that addresses . . . 

• clarity; how well questions are understood 

• wording; presence of a bias 

• form, layout, and length; ease of response 

• usefulness of responses 

• predictability of contact with those to be questioned 

• percentages of returns 

• cost 

Did you establish a detailed schedule for collecting data and outline effective 
data collection techniques? 

Did you select a cost-effective method of analyzing data and follow statistical 
techniques to conduct the analysis? 
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GROUP 
ACTIVITY 




Analyst the plant outlined in the Individual iearninQ Activity. 



Note: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



A. Introduce the Activity 

1 Explain that this activity is designed 
to give participants practice in eval- 
uating and revising follow-up plans. 

2 Also explain that this activity builds 
on the work accomplished in the 
Individual Activity. The plans devel- 
oped in that activity will be evalu- 
ated and revised by small groups in 
this activity. 

B. Analyze Outlines 

1. Ask participants to break into groups 
of three members each. 

2 Have the small groups evaluate the 
three plans thegroup members have 
developed. Ask the group to identify 
the good and bad points of each 
plan. 

C. Summarize the Activity 

1 Ask the group to design a new plan. 

2 Encouragethem to usegood points 
from their three plans in designing a 
final plan 



Facilitator s Outline 



Notes 
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EVALUATION 



PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 Name (Optional) 

2 Position Title 



Agency Setting (Circle the appropriate number) 



6 Elementary School 10 JTPA 

7 Secondary School 11 Veterans. 

8 Postsecondary School 12. Church 

9 College/University 13 Corrections 



14. 
15. 

16 

17. 



3 Date 

4. Module Number 



Yout 1 Services 
Business/Industry 
Management. 
Business/Industry Labor 
Parent Group. 



18 Municipal Office. 

19. Service Organization. 

20. State Government. 

21. Other. 



PREWORKSHOPNEEDFORTRAIN- POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
ING Degree of Need (circle one for TOPICS Degree of Mastery (circle 
Workshop Topics each workshop topic) one for each workshop topic) 



/✓✓/✓ / //// 



1. Identifying employability competencies 

clients need to acquire and retain jobs. 01234 01234 

2. Identifying and describing resources you 
would useto help clients develop employ- 
ability skills. 01234 01234 

3. Outlining techniques for delivering em- 
ployability skill assistance. 01234 01234 

4. Outlining a plan for delivering guidance 

and training in employability. 01234 01234 

5 Developing a plan for follow-up that in- 
cludes purposes, related strategy, and 

procedures for conducting follow-up. 01234 01234 



Overall Assessment on Topic of Providing 

Employability Skill Development 01234 01234 

Comments: 
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Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer: 

Title of Module: 



Date: 



Module Number: 



Training Time to Complete Workshop: 

Participant Characteristics 

Number in Group Number of Males 

Distribution by Position 

Elementary School 

Secondary School 

Postsecondary School 



College/University 

JTPA 

Veterans 

Church 

Corrections 



hrs. 



mm. 



Numberof Females. 



Youth Services 

Business/Industry Management 

Business/Industry Labor 

Parent Group 

Municipal Office 

Service Organization 

State Government 

Other 



PARTI 

WORKSHOP CHARACTERISTICS— Instructions: Please provide any comments on the methods and 
materials used, both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any 
comments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners' participation or any other 
positive or negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module's purpose. 



1. Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



2 Materials: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



3 Reaction: (Participant reaction to content and activities) 
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PART II 

WORKSHOP IMPACT— Instructions: Use Performance Indicators to judge degree of mastery. (Com- 
plete responses for all activities. Those that you did not teach would receive 0.) 

Group's Degree of Mastery 

Not Little Some Good Outstanding 

Taught (25% or lets) (26 %-50%) (51 %-75%) (over 75%) 



Note: Circle the number that best reflects your opinion of group mastery. 



Learning Experience 1 






3 4 


(?mi j n 


0 1 


2 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 2 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 3 






3 4 


Group 


0 1 


2 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 4 






3 4 


Group 


0 1 


2 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 5 






3 4 


Group 


0 1 


2 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 



Code: 

Little: With no concern for time or circumstances within training setting if it appears that less than 25% of the learners 
achieved what was intended to be achieved 

Some: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that less than close to half of 
the learners achieved the learning experience. 

Good: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears th.it 50%-75% have achieved 
as expected 

Outstanding: If more than 75% of learners mastered the content as expected. 
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PART !H 

SUMMARY DATA SHEtT— Instructions: In order to gain an overall idea as to mastery impact 
achieved across the naming Experiences taught, complete the following tabulation. Transfer the 
number for the degree of mastery on each Learning Experience (i.e., group and individual) from the 
Workshop Impact form to the columns below. Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 

GROUP INDIVIDUAL 

Learning Experience Learning Experience 

1 = score (1-4) 1 = score (1-4) 

2 sccre(1-4) , . 2 = score (1-4) , . 

3 - s 'ore (1-4) „_ 3 r score (1-4) 

4 - score (1-4) 4 = score (1-4) 

5 score (1-4) 5 = score (1-4) 

Total Total 

(add up; (add up) 

Total of the GROUP learning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores = 
• Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total* . 

'Maximum total is the number o.' learning experiences taught times four (4). 
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Performance Indicators 



As you conduct the workshop component of this training module, the facilitator's outline will suggest 
individual or group activities that require written or oral responses. The following list of performance 
ind sators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants 1 work: 

Module Title: Provide Employability Skill Development 

Module Number: CG C-8 



Group Learning Activity Performance Indi ators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 1: 

Debate the value of each employ- 1. Did the group reach consensus on what to list in the final 
ability skill and develop a final, version of the competencies necessary for employability? 
comprehensive list of employabil- 
ity competencies clients should 
acquire. 



Group Activity Number 2: 

Develop a list of resources partic- 1. Did the group members develop a final comprehensive list of 
ipants could use to deliver em- resources available to them? 
payability skill guidance and 
training. 



Group Activity Number 3: 

Role play techniques designed to 1. Did the group members rotate roles of client, counselor, and 
facilitate client movement from observer, and did they role play the three situations? 
intake to job acquisition and 

retention 2. Did the group reassemble and discuss reactions to the 

activitv? 



Group Activity Number 4: 

Identify key components of a pro- 1. Did the group discuss the \ey components of a program plan? 
gram plan and comparethem with 

your own program plan outline. 2. Did the group assess the quality of program components? 

3. Did the group members read and critique each others* plans? 
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Group Learning Activity Performance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 5: 

Evaluate and revise follow-up 1. Did the group evaluate and revise the follow-up plans pro- 
plans, duced in the Individual Activity? 

2. Did the group design a new plan incorporating good points 
from the members' previous plans? 
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behaviors in work and life and identifies six skills 
' associated with a future characterized by 
(change)": 

• The ability to cope with new and different 
situations 

• Theabilry to anticipateand adjust to change 

• The ability to do critical thinking 

• The ability to inquire and make effective 
analyses of information 

• The ability to solve problems 

• The ability to learn how to learn 



Miguel, R.J. Developing Skills* for Occupational 
Transferability: Insights Gained from Selected 
Programs, Columbus: The Ohio State University, 
National Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 
cation, 1977. (Information Series No. 125) 

In his review of 14 exemplary training or guidance 
programs concerned with job skills, transfer prob- 
lems, and other skills, Miguel identifies 5 areas of 
skill development that are considered vital to 
dealing with change in work: 

1. Task performance skills common to 
occupations 

2. Skillsfor applying broadly usable knowledge 

3. Personal and interpersonal effectiveness 
skills 
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4 Self-analysis skills 

5 Career management and productivity skills 

Miguel concludes that since the skills involved in 
"applying broadly usable knowledge/' the self- 
analysis skills, and the career management skills 
appear again and again in the exemplary pro- 
grams' lists, the clusters may be particularly 
important to occupational adaptability. Skills for 
"applying broadly usable knowledge" areexplained 
as being skills that involve a number of abilities 
that facilitate the adaptation of knowledge learned 
in one context for use in another. 

Nelson, Robert E. Perceptions Concerning Occu- 
pational Survival Skills, Urbana-Champaign: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Office of Vocational Education 
Research, 1979. 

This publication identifies 12 general occupa- 
tional skills and attitudes necessary for survival in 
the world of work. These include problem solv- 
ing, coping with conflict, interpersonal relations, 
effective communication, working in organiza- 
tions, using creativity at work, leadership, author- 
ity and responsibility, coping with change, moti- 
vation for work, understanding self, adapting, 
and planning for the future. 

Nelson identifies occupational survival skills as 
those skills concerned with the "human" aspects 
of working in organizations, such as human rela- 
tions, problem solving, and coping ability, and 
states that these aspects may be even more 
important than the "technical" aspects of work. 
He groups the 12 occupational skills and atti- 
tudes into the following 3 major skill areas: 

• Human relations skills— basic to all human 
interactions, on and off the job 

• Organizational skills-designed to orient stu- 
dents to such concepts asan understanding 
of the reasons why people join organizations 

• Coping skills— prepare students for future 
work situations where they will be required 
to identify, confront, and heJp solve prob- 
lems resulting from changes in the organi- 
zation as well as those brought about by 
forces in the environment, 

O'Neil. S L Occupational Survival Skills: Implica- 
tions for Job Maintenance and Mobility. Urbana- 
Champaign University of Illinois, Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1976. 

Through this study, project staff conducted a 
survey of educators and employersto identify the 



non-task-specific skills deemed important to occu- 
pational survival and/or success. From an initial 
list of over 500 skills, 27 basic occupational sur- 
vival skills were confirmed, clustering into these 
categories: 

• Interpersonal relations and communications 

• Personal characteristics 

• Decision making and problem solving 

• Job characteristics, health, and safety 

The study revealed that the majority of the skills 
on the list are not specifically taught in most edu- 
cational programs or are not always taught in 
ways that facilitate their transfer to the work set- 
ting (examples are good work attitudes and basic 
skills). Some specific survival skills that seem to 
go beyond the day-to-day tasks of doing the job 
were identified: 

• Getting along with people with a variety of 
personalities 

• Knowing your own abilities, strengths, and 
weaknesses 

• Making independent decisions 

• Using initiative and imagination 

• Working without close supervision 

• Working under tension or pressure 

• Adjusting to various work situations 

Rumbaugh, WA Handbook for Job Search /Voca- 
tional Placement, Sandy, OR: Sandy Union High 
School, 1980. 

This handbook provides a useful tool for person- 
nel engaged in placement work and related activi- 
ties in career education and guidance and pre- 
sents a system for helping students develop job 
search/placement skills. The approach embodies 
the use of both guidance and instructional com- 
ponents to promote career independence. 

In this publication, the author states that the main 
concepts of job search provided through formal 
classes are as follows: 

• How to get the desired job 

• Analysis of what the applicant has to offer 
an employer 

• Resume and letter construction 

• Preparation for a job interview 

• Application procedures 

• Follow-up activitiestothe actual application 

• Cooperative work experience (part time and 
full time) 

• Full-time employment opportunities 




Appendix A 



Abstracts of Selected Materials and Practices 
Related to Employability Skills 



The following abstracts were taken from Geraldine O. Garner and Philip J. Shutte, Capacity Building 
for Employment and Training: Career Guidance, Counseling, and Information Services, A Self- 
Assessment and Technical Assistance Manual, Washington, DC: National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 1981. 



Government Publications 

U.S. Workers and Their Jobs: The Changing Picture 

The chartbook and accompanying text illustrate patterns of change in the American labor force, 
including employment, level of education, and earnings. Available from the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 1919, 1976. GPO Stock No. 029-001-01917-3. 

Merchandising Your Job Talents 

Suggestions are offered on appraising your qualifications and career goals, preparing a resume, 
finding sources of job information, taking tests, and preparing for an interview. Available from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 1978. GPO Stock No. 029-000-00304-1 . 

How to Get a Job 

Guidance is provided to mentally retarded job seekers on assessing their skills, finding sources of 
assistance in finding a job. applying for a job, and dealing with supervisors. This publication also 
contains a list of 100 jobs in which retarded individuals may function well. Teacher's manual is also 
available. Available from the President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. 

Help Wanted-A Job Hunter's Guide 

Step-by-step instructions are provided on looking for a job-including information on resume writing 
and interviewing— and overcoming special problems such as a criminal record or a history of drug 
abuse. It also lists sources of information in New York City. Available from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, National Instituteon Drug Abuse. 1975. GPO Stock No>014-010-00022-3. 

Interviewing Guides for Specific Disabilities 

Developed for the U.S. Employment Service, these guides acquaint the counselor or interviewer with 
the nature of specific disabilities and assist them in understanding the medical terminology associated 
with them. They are also useful in helping determine an applicant's employment capabilities. Guides 
include- 

Alcoholism. 1969. GPO Stock No. 029-000-00353-0. 

Arthritis and Other Rheumatic Diseases. 1979. GPO Stock No. 029-000-00355-6. 
Cerebral Palsy. 1978. GPO Stock No. 029-000-00301-7. 
Epilepsy. Reprinted 1976. 
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Title Bulletin No, 

Health Occupations 2001 -1 1 

GPO Stock No. 029-001-02236-1 

Social Scientists 2001 -1 2 

GPO Stock No. 029-001-02237-7 

Social Service Occupations 2001-13 
GPO Stock No. 029-001-02238-7 

Performing Arts, Design, and Communications Occupations 2001-14 
GPO Stock No. 029-001-02239-5 

Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishery Occupations 2001-15 
GPO Stock No. 029-001-02240-9 

Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. GPO Stock No. 
029-001-02225-5. 

Employment and Training Highlights 

A compilation of 22 fact sheets on employment and training programs of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
these fact sheets describe how the various programs work, who are served, how to apply, and whereto 
get more information. Available from the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Admin- 
istration, Consumer information Leaflets. 



Commercial Publications 

Performance Interviewing 

A job placement program for job candidates, this publication presents a step-by-step system the job 
applicant car use prior to, during, and after the job interview. 

Performance Interviewing is an audiovisual training package. It consists of four LaBell Commpak 
cartridges. Each cartridge is a separate program dealing with a different aspect of the job interview. 

Part I: "Strategy of the Performance interview" 

Part II: "Preparing for the Performance Interview 1 * 

Part III: "Answers in the Performance Interview 11 

Part IV: "Questions in the Performance Interview" 

This program can be used both for skill building and review purposes. Designed for individual or group 
viewing, the program can stand on its own. Job candidates view and review the cartridges at their own 
pace. With this program there are no inconsistencies; administrators and counselors are assured that 
all clients are roceiving the same information. Available from Corporate Training Systems, Inc. 

Nontraditional Careers for Women 

More than 500 nontraditional occupations for women are discussed. They range from occupations 
requiring little training to those requiring extensive training The book is a reference for counselors. 
Written by Sara Splaver. Available from Julian Messner 

Communication Skills for Succeeding in the World of Work 

Five self-contained instructional packages, each consisting of 4 cassettes, 30 activity booklets, and a 
teacher's guide are provided. They can be used separately or as a unit. The five packages include: 

Listening on the Job 

Speaking on the Job 
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Getting a Job 

Getting Along with People on the Job 
Advancing on the Job 

Generally, the wrong way to handle a situation is presented first, followed by an example of a good 
approach. Throughout, the method is not to tell how, but to show how to handle a given job situation. 
Written by Alice R. Geoffrey. Available from McKnight Publishing Company. 

Don't Get Fired! 13 Ways to Hold Your Job 

Thirteen kinds of behavior are portrayed that are guaranteed to get on the wrong side of an employer: 
lateness, surliness, lack of initiative, irresponsibility, etc. Thirteen photo-dialogues show young 
workers in realistic confrontations with bosses, fellow workers, or customers. Exercises help readers 
understand and evaluate what has happened. Photos and an easy-to-follow format make this workbook 
attractive to youth and adult readers. The reading level is 2.5 using the Spache Formula. Teacher's 
manual included free. ISBN 0-91 550-24-3. Written by Durlynn Anema. 1 978. Available from Janus Book 
Publishers. 

Get Hired! 13 Ways to Get a Job 

The workbook teaches young job seekers how to get a job. Gef Hired! shows 13 ways job seekers can 
successfully find work. Using photo-dialogues, readers follow teens like themselves in search of a job 
in a tight market. Readers learn how to market their abilities and recognize opportunities for employ- 
ment. They learn whom to talk to and what to say. Students are also helped to evaluate their skills, to 
survey their community for job opportunities, and to develop a personal plan of action. The reading 
level is2.5 using the Spache Formula. Teacher's manual included free. ISBN 0-915510-35-9. Written by 
Durlynn Anema. 1979. Available from Janus Book Publishers. 

Job Search. Seizure, Survival 

A guide to employment, this tex*-workbook is designed to help youth and young adults increase their 
ability to find, obtain, and hold a job. The guide provides present or future job seekers with a blueprint 
for thedevelopment of procedures to use. as well as the desire and confidence needed in approaching 
the job market. Available from McKnight Publishing Company. 

Success Core 

A basic guide to help youth and young adults develop positive attitudes and to learn to set goalsand use 
rational techniques for understanding and overcoming irrational fears. Through the activities, they 
come to understand what success and failure mean to them and how to use that understanding as a 
foundation for establishing goals. These activities include a goal-s'tting formula actually used by 
people from various walks of life who are enjoying success. They also learn the important influencethat 
negativity and negative people can have on their thinking and their lives, and they acquire the skills to 
overcome negativity. Available from McKnight Publishing Company. 



Association Publications 

Sex-Fair Career Counseling 

Based on a survey of female counselors and male and female counselors in metropolitan high schools, 
this NVGA monograph gives thoughtful consideration to the slights and to ihe more considered 
injur tices that female students suffer within their schools and within their cultures. Inclusion of broad 
issues makes this a basic source for analysis of sex-fair counseling. Written by Peggy Hawley. Available 
from the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
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Programs 



Technical Assistance for Occupational Skills Training Project 

Through a grant from the U.S. Department of Labor's Office of Youth Programs, the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education prepared an extensive array of products and services for CETA prime 
sponsors The 1 6 products and services address the following needs; planning; intake and assessment; 
career orientation and planning; employability skills; occupational skill training; and placement, 
tollow-up, and follow-through. The products and services were developed to help prime sponsors 
improve their services and make more efficient use of resources. An outline of the CETA technical 
assistance components follows, 



Technical Assistance Needs; Description of Products and Services; 

I. Planning 



A Working with service deliverers 

B. Using new information 

C Using labor market information 

D. Collaboration 

II. Intake and Assessment 

A. Intake 

B. Testing 

C Guidance and Employability Develop- 
ment Plans (EDPs) 

III. Career Orientation and Planning 

A Orientation to the world of work 



Guidelines for Requests for Proposals (RFPs), 
proposal development, and evaluation 

Reviews of demonstration projects and OYP's 
Knowledge Development Activities 

Guidelines on developing and using labor market 
information 

Models of apprenticeship linkages 



Guidelines for implementation 

Guidelinesfor implementing a testing and assess- 
ment program, including a bibliographic descrip- 
tion of tests 

Guidance procedures and employability guide- 
lines for EDP development, updating, and use 



An individualized curriculum program designed 
to help prepare participants for enthusiastic 
involvement in career decision making, planning, 
occupational skills training, and related occupa- 
tional preparation. It focuses on personal motiva- 
tions to work and identifies factors that influence 
participants 1 abilities to find and retain jobs that 
are personally satisfying and rewarding to them. 



B Planning, decision making, occupational A set of individualized materials designed to help 
ch0lCe participants find out about themselves and the 

work for which they are suited. Participants 
explore 40 occupations that are representative of 
10 basic job functions and learn how these occu- 
pations relateto personal interests, abilities, skills, 
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IV. Employability Skills 
A. Work maturity 



B. Job search 

V. Occupational Skill Training 
A. Private sector involvement 

B Job training 

C. Reading and math 

VI Placement, Follow-up, and Follow-through 
A. Job placement 



educational goals, experiences, and training. They 
consider this information along with information 
about working conditions, salary, and employ- 
ment outlook as they make decisions and plans 
about the careers they will investigate. 



A set of 49 individualized competency-based 
instructional units designed to help participants 
develop competencies they need to become em- 
ployable and retain job 

A set of 43 individualized competency-based 
instructional units designed to help participants 
locate and obtain jobs 



Procedure for identifying training to be given and 
skills to be taught; methods of gaining private 
sector commitment to hire 

Individualized competency-based curriculum for 
selected occupations and models for new 
development 

Procedures for teaching occupational^ relevant 
basic si Mis 



B. Follow-up and follow-through 



Guidelines for collaboration among agencies in 
job development and placement 

Procedures for conducting follow-up and identi- 
fying supportive services that may be needed 

NOTE; All products and services include a staff training component. For information contact the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1960 Kenny Road, 
Columbus, OH 43210, or call (800) 848-4815. 

Periodicals 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly 

To help young people, education planners, and guidance counselors keep abreast of current occupa- 
tional and employment developments is the purpose of this periodical. The Quarterly, written in 
nontechnical language, contains articles on new occpations, training opportunities, salary trends, 
career counseling programs, and the results of new occupational studies by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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Articles 



"Writing Resumes and Cover Letters" 

Advice is given on preparing resumes and their accompanying letters. Written by C. Egan, Occupa- 
tional Outlook Quarterly, Fall 1977 Available from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

"Job Search: There's a Method in the Madness" 

The results of a survey of people who sought jobs in 1972 are discussed. It covers job search methods 
and their effectiveness by age, race, and sex of job seekers and types of jobs sought. Written by C. Egan, 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Winter 1976. Available from the U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

"Increasing Client Employability through Skill Development" 

Presented in this article is a three-part model for counseling in an employment setting; job preparation, 
search, and survival. Counseling theories and research citations accompany each category of empha- 
sis It is suggested that skills learned can also be generalized to nonjob aspects of individuals' lives. 
Written by R. Brown and J. Kittler. Journal cffmployment Counseling, September 1979. Availablefrom 
the American Association for Counseling and Development. 

"Getting Chosen: The Job Interview and Before" 

In this article, advice is given on how to prepare for an interview, how to act during the interview, 
including how to handle difficult questions, and suggests questions you can ask. It also lists 50 
questions asked by employers during interviews with college seniors and 1 4 negative factors listed by 
employers which most often lead to rejection. Written by G.M. Martin, Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 
Spring 1979. Availablefrom the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

"Barriers to Employment and the Disadvantaged" 

The authors of this article have developed and tested a checklist of barriers to employ mer t as a basis for 
remedial or preventive counseling interventions. Child care problems, transportation needs, job quali- 
fications, social and interpersonal conflicts, legal and financial problems, drug abuse and drinking, 
languageand communication difficulties, and general healtharethefocusof recommended treatment. 

Written by J. P. Galassi and M.D. Galassi. Personnel and Guidance Journal, October 1977. Available 
from the American Association for Counseling and Development. 

The following abstracts were taken from Robert E. Campbell, Helen D. Rodebaugh, and Paul E. Shaltry, 
Building Comprehensive Career Guidance Programs for Secondary Schools. Columbus: The National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education. The Ohio State University. 1978. 

Azrin. N.H.. Fores. T ; and Kaplan. S.J. "Job Finding Club: A Group-Assisted Program for Obtaining 
Employment." Behavior Research and Therapy 13 (1975): 17-27. 

This study describes a program for job counseling the unemployed, which has been evaluated experi- 
mentally in a matched-control design. The program was conducted in a group, and stressed mutual 
assistance among job seekers, a "buddy" system, family support, and sharing of job leads. Also, the 
program arrar.ged ways of using want ads. role playing, telephoning, motivating the job seeker, 
constructing a resume, and contacting friends. Within two months. 90 percent of the counseled job 
seekers had found employment versus 55 percent of the noncounseled job seekers. All clients who 
attended the program regularly obtained employment. After three months. 40 percent of the noncoun- 
seled |ob seekers are still unemployed. The average starting salary for the counseled job seekers was 
about a third higher than the noncounseled. The present program appears to be an effective method of 
helping a gi eater proportion of the unemployed obtain jobs, more quickly and at a higher salary than 
they could obtain when they used the usual job finding procedures. Cost information availablefrom the 
authors 
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Miller, Susan F A Stop by Step Guide to Job Placement Augusia, ME: Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Department of Educational and Cultural Services 1976 ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No ED 121 988 

This 40-page publication is a procedural guide for educators who want to provide students with 
job-placement skills. Using placement models developed at Mt. Ararat School, in Topsham, Maine, this 
guide outlines two basic placement models (school based and placement team) a.id two alternative 
approaches (regional center and senior placement assistant). It also suggests various methods for 
organizing and managing placement programs. 

Kimbrell, G., and Vineyard, B.S. Succeeding in the World of Work. Bloomington IL: McKnight Publish- 
ing Company, 1975. 

This hardbound book discusses skills and concepts that all workers should have to perform effectively 
and responsibly in any occupational role. It gives instructions on applying for a job, getting along with 
co-workers, using performance reviews and evaluations, investigating personal values and goals, and 
making proper use of money, credit, banks, taxes, social security, and insurance. The four major parts 
are: Entering the World of Work, Awareness of Personal Responsibilities, Awareness of Consumer 
Responsibilities. Each chapter includes study aids. 

Krusemark. Fred D.. Jr., and Leske, Gary M. Finding Your Best Job. Minneapolis: Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, University of Minnesota, 1977. 

This instructional guide for teachers or counselors to help provide job-seeking skills provides informa- 
tion on skills needed to secure a job, especially one's first career job. This job-seeking model presents 
both idealistic and realistic elements. 

Singer Career Systems Job Survival Skills Program: Participant's Workbook. Rochester, NY. Singer, 
1973 

This 61-page participant s workbook is designed to be used with other materials and activities of the 
Job Survival Skills program, a program to increase the prospective employee's ability to understand 
and use the personal and interpersonal skills necessary in getting and keeping a job. Each of the 
chapters includes readings, exercises, and workshet ts. 
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NOTES 




Appendix B 



Group and Individual Counseling Techniques 



GROUP COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 



Lecture 

A person who is knowledgeable ut a given topic presents information on that topic to a group of 
listeners. This technique is gen ally considered an inferior training method for several reasons: the 
client is in a passive role, placing the burden solely on the trainer; lectures tend to be boring; the content 
may not be individualized to each client's needs; and there is little opportunity for feedback tothe client 
as to how well thp content is being learned. These disadvantages tend to increase with the size of the 
group There ate. however, some advantages to the lecture technique: much information can be given 
to many people quickly; it is inexpensive in terms of client-counselor ratio; and an excellent lecture can 
be an inspirational model to the clients. 

The lecture technique may be most appropriate for providing employment orientation information 
(rules, procedures, tax information, labor laws, benefits, personal finance, employer expectations, and 
so on). Lecture is not recommended as the sole method of providing group counseling. It is most 
beneficial when U3ed as an introduction to another technique or for providing a final, synthesizing 
statement of what has been taught through another technique. 



Conference or Group Discussion 

A group leader and a small group of clients work together in a discus^on setting. T^ e purpose, goals, 
ana objectives of the session are carefully explained by the leader, who keeps the discussion focused 
on the objectives. Problems and issues are advanced, either the leader presents typical problems or 
clients pre ent their actual problems, and group members participate in their resolution. In the course 
of discussion, clients use each others' insights to shape their own thinking. 

Campbell and Haccoun (1972), in their discussion of work entry problems of youth, conclude that 
"group discussions and conferences might provide one of the better intervention strategies to be used 
for aiding work entrants in their own development of flexible coping styles 11 (p. 37). 

Advantages of the conference technique are that it enables clients to discover solutions to their own 
problems and that i\ usually facilitates retention of learning; it is cost effective; it is xible for many 
uses and can be combined easily with o!her techniques (such as case studies, role playing, and use of 
audiovisuals); and it can alert the counselor to individual clients 1 potential on-the-job problems so that 
early intervention is possible. The benefits of this tecl* ;pue are maximized when the group is kept 
small, the goals are made clear, the oroup process is well organized, and effective leadership t re vents 
one or two clients from monopolizing the discussion. This technique can be especially effective for 
developing problem-solving skills; changing attiiudes, values, and responses to supervision; and 
improving interaction skills with co-workers. It is net an elective method of imparting a lot of substan- 
tive content within a reasonable time. 



f OURCE All materials in this appendix were summarized from Campbell. R E . and Haccoun. R R Training Methods and 
Intervention Strategics Relevant for Work t ntry Problems of Youth Columbus The National Center for Re^rch in Vocational 
Education Thp Ohio State University 197P 
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Training Groups ("T Groups 1 ) or Sensitivity Training 



A small group of clients and a facilitator focus on some dimension of interpersonal relations, critically 
evaluating themselves and the others while focusing on the "here and now." The goal is to see oneself 
as seen by others, using conflict as a vehicle for accomplishing this. 

On the applicability of this technique to the general working population (as opposed to those in 
managerial training), Campbell and Haccoun (1972) state that-- 

M ) work settings are social ones; (2) work involves the face-to-face interactions of manv people. (3) work 
conflicts are frequent occurrences. It would seem that these situations are well suited to the use of the T 
group as an intervention strategy, (p. 33) 

The T group can be an effective technique for increasing sensitivity improving the capacity for open 
communication, and increasing flexibility in role behavior. It should be noted, however that the effects 
of sensitivity training seem to fade quickly and the transferability of what is learned through this 
technique to the work environment has not been determined. 



Role Playing 

Participants in a small group assume the roles of characters in a problem situation and act out the 
situation. Problems may be provided by the leaden presented through case studies or open-ended 
audiovisual vignettes, or suggested by the clients. If the grour is large, it can be broken into smaller 
groups who act out the same situation simultaneously and then reassemble to discuss the solutions. 

Role playing is an effective technique for improving communication and coping skills, increasing 
self-awareness and self-esteem, learning appropriate job language and behavior, reducing prejudice, 
and changing work values and attitudes. It is also a means for the counselor to predict job behaviors in 
clients. One drawback of role playing is that some participants either find it hard to take the situations 
seriously or focus too much on acting and lose sight of the counseling goals. Advantages of this 
technique are that it is motivating and interesting to the client, an active form of learning in which the 
learner receives immediate feedback and reinforcement, a good vehicle for clients to practice coping 
behaviors, and fairly easy to design. Role playing is somewhat costly in terms of administration and 
time. 



Gaming Techniques 

Two or more clients, each given information about a hypothetical problem or situation, compete within 
the framework of a game. Each strives to win the game and maximize returns. 

Games are most frequently used to improve goal-setting and decision-making skills and to develop 
greater awareness of business environments. Gaming can b* an effective technique for some clients 
because the element of fun is motivational. Further, clients are allowed to set their own goals and are 
helped to understand which actions ought to be taken to attain those goals. Immediate feedback is 
reinforcing and forces realism regarding the causality of one's actions leading to outcomes. 

Many suitable games are available cummercially--for example. The Job Game (Employment Training 
Corporation) and Life Career Game (Western Publishing Company). When existing games are used for 
this technique, the cost tends to be quite low in relation to the outcomes. 



Simulation 

Clients assume worker roles in a hypothetical situation, frequently sortie type of business venture 
Participants learn the importance of worker interrelationships through carrying out interrelated tasks. 
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For some clients, this can be a motivational technique because of the participatory eloment and the 
interesting situations that can be created. Simulations are usually flexible, in that different numbers of 
roles can be used together or roles can be combined in different ways. It is important to use this 
technique selectively, with those clients who are most likely to benefit from it. 

When commercially available simulations are used-for example. Adventure-Lifelong Learning Simu- 
lation Abt Publishing Company)--preparation for this technique is fairly inexpensive, although staff 
involvement in relation to payoff may be high. 



In-Basket Technique 

This technique is closely related to simulation but can be conducted with less elaborate structure and 
preparation. Each client receives a description of a worker role and an in-basket of job tasks represent- 
ing day-to-day problems or decision points, (Although this technique is most effective when several 
clients are given interrelated roles and in-baskets, it m..y also be used with individuals.) Clients deal 
with the items in their in-baskets. then discuss their activities with the counselor, who helps them 
interpret appropriateness of decisions and actions and their impact on other workers 1 roles. 

This technique is an appropriate counseling tool for adjustment problems related to decision making 
and personnel interrelationships. 



Case Studies 

Written problem descriptions are presented to the clients, who try to resolve the problems. Members of 
the group share their ideas and discuss alternative solutions. 

This technique may be appropriate for working on situational problems, personal work habits, and 
problems related to interpersonal relations and response to supervision. It is also useful as a follow-up 
to other tec hniques to determine how much clients have retained. 



Audiovisuals 

Films, filmstrips. slides, tape recordings, videotapes, and closed circuit television can be used 1 1 a 
variety of ways in job adjustment counseling. 

Many films, filmstrips. and recordings that are available commercially deal with work adjustment 
topics Examples include the following. 

• ABCs of Getting and Keeping a Job (Eye Gate House) 

• Exploring the Wor'd of Work (Specialized Service and Supply Co.) 

• Getting a Job and On the Job (Education Design) 

• Opportunity (Scholastic Book Services) 

• Roles and Goals (Argus Communication) 

• Your Fust Week on the Job, You and Your Job interview. Trouble at Work. A Job that Goes 
Scmeplace, and Job Hunting: Where to begin (Guidance Associates) 

Mater als such as these are versatile they can be used in different settings and with any size of group; if 
kept in stock they can bo used with little advance notice or preparation and can be chosen to fulfill a 
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variety of purposes, and they require a minimum of staff time. The content should be studied carefully 
for accuracy, appropriateness for the counseling goals, and absence of ambiguity and bias. 

Disadvantages of this type of medium are that the learner is in a passive role and that the materials may 
not be strictly relevant to each client's counseling needs. To help focus the content on specific 
problems and to involve the clients actively in interpretation of the content, audiovisual presentations 
should be followed by discussion. 

Tape recordings, videotapes, and closed circuit television are useful for another purpose, microteach- 
ing In this technique, the clients give a short presentation or participate in role playing. The segment is 
recorded and replayed and the clients watch or listen to the recording with their counselor and other 
members of the group. The clients receive immediate feedback through watching their own behavior 
and from the discussion that follows. 

Although performing before camera or microphone can be threatening and depersonalizing to some 
clients, these feelings can be minimized by preparing the clients for the experience of self-observation. 
While the initial cost of audiovisual materials and equipment is high, the cost over time is low because 
they can be reused. 



INDIVIDUAL ASSISTANCE 

Individual assistance, in the form of counseling or other services, has the advantage that it can be 
tailored exactly to the client s needs. The content can be individualized on the basis of the client needs 
assessment and services can be rendered when they are most needed. Several techniques for providing 
assistance are described as follows. 



Individual Counseling 

Counseling is provided on a one-to-one basis to help the client deal with adjustment problems on the 
job and to develop coping skills that will help the client handle future on-the-job problems without 
assistance. 

It is important that counseling be provided early, at the first sign ot a potential adjustment problem. In 
many cases, this makes it possible to avert a problem rather than to remedy it. (It may betoo late to solve 
a problem through counseling after a potential problem has escalated into an on-the-job clash.) 
Individual counseling may be considered an expensive technique in terms of counselor-client ratio, but 
it is frequently more efficient than group counseling in terms of getting to the problem quickly and 
resolving it 



Dialogue with Employer 

Ongoing dialogue with clients' employers is a good source of information about job adjustment. By 
keeping informed in this way. the counselor can be alert to potential problems and offer counseling 
services before problems become critical. 



Intervention or Advocacy 

Sometimes a |Ob adjustment problem resuits in a crisis-the client is fired, is under threat of being fired, 
quits, or is about to quit-before the counselor learns about the situation. Under these circumstances, 
the counselor may decide to intervene 
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The counselor talks to the employer and the client and determines the nature of the problem and any 
underlying causes A decision is then made as to the best course of action. For example, the counselor 
might- 

• talk to the employer on behalf of the client. 

• get the client to stay on the job. 

• counsel the client on coping with job stress, 

• get the employer to modify a stressful situation, and/or 

• refer the client for needed outside services 

This technique is most easily implemented if an ongoing dialogue has been maintained with the 
employer. 



Programmed or Computer-Aided 
Instruction (PI or CAI) 

In this technique, small increments of material are presented to the learner and a question is asked. If 
the learner s response is correct, new material is presented; if wrong, the material is repeated. In the 
linear method of PI, material is presented in ascending order of difficulty, and the material at each level 
must be learned before the next level of material is presented. In the branching method, the learner who 
gives a wrong answer is "branched* 1 to a deeper exploration of the problem material. 

Programmed or computer-aided instruction is aval' >f>.c in several forms, including program books, 
piecemeal program materials, program learning machines that accommodate one client at a time, and 
computer programs that can accommodate many clients at once. 

CAI and PI techniques are useful only when thore is a definite content with "right answers 14 to be 
learned. This may limit its applicability for some areas of job adjustment counseling. Campbell and 
Haccoun (1972) notethat- 

Pl soems more efficient when specific learning criteria or goals are set Unfortunately, setting up specific 
criteria for problem* such as "adjustment to peers and supervision" is a difficult task because the criteria 
are cften situation deternrvnecV However, when (and if) these criteria are specified, the positive expe- 
rience with PI might be indicative of its future usefulness as an intervention strategy, (p. 30) 

Since this technique focuses on individual differences, its effectiveness varies with those differences. 
Motivation may begreatest with people who preferto learn information systematically. Although initial 
cost is very high. PI and CAI systems are inexpensive to use. 



Modeling 

The client observes a person (model) performing a task, then duplicates the task. The task is repeated 
until the client can successfully perform it. and correct performance by the client is rewarded. 

Also called "observation learning/* "imitation identification." "social learning." and "vicarious learn- 
ing." this technique may be appropriate for such counseling topics as personal work habits, proper use 
of language and deportment on the job, and responses to supervision. It is less appropriate for 
situational adjustment problems because "correctly ' modeled behaviors ere difficuit to transfer from 
one situation to another. The effectiveness of modeling is enhanced if the model is someone who is 
perceived as being competent and with whom the client can associate. 
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Exploratory Experience 



Often used for people whose career goals are unclear, this technique may also be useful for the client 
who has a history of work adjustment problems, who has been identified during training as having 
strong potential for such problems, or who has no experience whatsoever with work environments. In 
this technique, the clients are placed with a worker on a job in the type of industry or business in which 
they are seeking employment. The clients observe a typical workday and "get a feel for" the work 
environment. 



Selective Placement 

Employment situations to which clients are referred may need to be chosen carefully to avoid a 
particular adjustment problem for which a potential has been noted in the client. Occasionally an 
instructor or counselor, by observing a client's performance or interaction with program staff and other 
clients, will detect an aspect of employment to which the client is likely to have trouble adjusting (for 
example, personal grooming or strict regimentation). If it is determined that the client's attitudes or 
behaviors cannot be modified sufficiently, or that employment is needed before modification can take 
place, it may be helpful to place the client on a job in which the problem is not likely to arise. 



Referral 

When personal, family, or other non-job-related problems impede the client's adjustment to work, it 
may be appropriate to refer the c'ient to outside services (for example, child care, legal, or mental health 
services) for assistance with the problem. 



Reading Lists and Printed Materials 

The counselor provides reading materials, or lists of such materials, from which the client learns 
appropriate behavior patterns. Examples include the following: 

• Everything a Woman Needs to Know to Get Paid What She's Worth (Bantam Books) 

• Handbook for Young Workers (U.S. Government Printing Office) 

• How to Get and Hold the Right Job (U.S. Government Printing Office) 

• How to Keep Your Job: Poster Series (Walch Pub.) 

• Succeeding in the World of Work (McKnight and McKnight) 

• Succeeding on the Job: Self-Study Guide for Students (Card Set) (Interstate Printers and 
Publishers) 

• A Working Womans Guide to Her Jcb Rights (U.S. Department of Labor) 

For written materials to be effective, the reading level and style must be appropriate for the client, the 
content must be interesting, and the materials must be available. Thus, materials that are hard to read, 
that are presented in a style to which the client does not relate, or that cannot be obtained without 
spending money or going across town to get them are not likely to be effectivetools for job adjustment 
counseling Written materials are best used for reinforcing learning acquired by other methods of 
providing information to clients who cannot participate in other training. 
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The Competency-Based Career Guidance Module Series was developed by a consortium of agencies The 
following list represents key staff in each agency that worked on the project over a five-yea * period. 



The National Center for Research In Vocational Education 

Harry N Drier Consortium Director 

Robert E Campbell Project Director 

Linda A Pfister Former Project Director 
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Karen Kimmel Boyle Program Associate 

Fred Williams Program Associate 

American Institutes for Research 
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Mr Oscar Gjernes 
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Dr Robert W Glover 
Director and Chairperson 
Federal Committee on 

Apprenticeship 
The University of Texas at Austin 



r 
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New Hampshire Stste Department 

of Education 

Mrs Madeleine Hemmings 
National Alliance for Business 

Dr Edwin Herr 
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Pennsylvania State University 

Dr Elaine House 
Professor Emeritus 
Rutgers University 

Dr David Lacey 
Vice President 

Personnel Planning and Business 

Integration 
CIGNA Corporation 

Dr Howard A Matthews 
Assistant Staff Director 
Edjcation (representing Senator 

OnnG Hatch) 
Committee on Labor and Human 

Resources 

Dr Lee McMumn 
Superintendent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

Ms Nanine Meiklejohn 
Assistant Director of Legislation 
American Federation of State. 
County and Municipal Employees 



Dr Joseph D Mills 

State Director of Vocational 

Education 
Florida Department of Education 

Dr Jack Myers 

Director of Health Policy Study and 

Private Sector Initiative Study 
American Enterprise Institute 

Mr Reid Rundell 

Director of Personnel Development 
General Motors Corporation 

Mrs Dorothy Shields 
Education 

American Federation of Labor/ 
Congress of Industrial 
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Forr er State Superintendent 
Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction 
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Competency-Based Career Guidance Modules 



CATEGORY A: GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING 

A~1 Identify and Plan for Guidance Program 
Change 

A-2 Organize Guidance Program Development 
Team 

A-3 Collaborate with the Community 
A-4 Establish a Career Development Theory 
A-6 Build a Guidance Program Planning Model 
A4 Determine Client attJ Environmental Needs 

CATEGORY B: SUPPORTING 

8-1 Influence Legislation 
6*2 Write Proposals 

8-3 Improve Public Relations and Community 

Involvement 
B-4 Conduct Staff Development Activities 
B-S Use and Comply with Administrative 

Mechanisms 

CATEGORY C: IMPLEMENTING 

C-1 Counsel individuals and Groups 

C-2 Tutor Chants 

C-3 Conduct Computerized Guidance 

C-4 Infuse Curriculum-Based Guidance 

C-5 Coordinate Career Resource Centers 

C*8 Promote Home-Based Guidance 



C-7 Develop a Work Experience Program 
C~8 Provide for Employability Skill Development 
C-9 Provide for the Basic Skills 
C-10 Conduct Placement and Referral Activities 
C-1 1 Facilitate Follow-through and Follow-up 
C-1 2 Create and Use an Individual Career Devel- 
opment Plan 
C-13 Provide Career Guidance to Girls and 
Women 

C-14 Enhance Understanding of Individuals with 

. Disabilities 
C-1 5 Help Ethnic Minorities with Career Guidance 
C-1 6 Meet Initial Guidance Needs of Older Adults 
C-1 7 Promote Equity and Client Advocacy 
C-1 8 Assist Clients with Equity Rights and 

Responsibilities 
C-1 9 Develop Ethical and Legal Standards 

CATEGORY O: OPERATING 

0-1 Ensure Program Operations 
D-2 Aid Professional Growth 

CATEGORY E: EVALUATING 

E-1 Evaluate Guidance Activities 
E-2 Comm unicate and Use Evaluation-Based 
Decisions 
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